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if all the medicine in the world could be got together and thrown 
into the sea, it would be so much the better for the men and so much 
the worse for the fishes. The majority of the faculty notwithstanding, 
Dr. Holmes was probably right in his assertion. He included of course 
all quack medicines, patent medicines, soothing sirups, and other in- 
fallible panaceas, no less than all useful drugs taken ignorantly or un- 
skilfully administered ; he by no means meant that some drugs judiciously 
prescribed never did good, but simply that all drugs, taken as they were 
taken, did on the whole more harm than good. A similar judgment might 
be ventured as regards the liquor legislation of the last twenty-five years 
in Massachusetts. It is undoubtedly true that judicious legislation in 
the direction of temperance would be of inestimable service to any 
community; it is very possible that the prohibitory legislation may 
have been of some service in certain localities ; it hardly admits of a 
possibility of doubt, however, that, taken as a whole, viewed in all its 
aspects, and its results in one locality set off against those in another, 
the great mass of statutory enactments on this subject of the last twenty- 
five years has had a far greater effect in retarding than in accelerating 
the temperance movement in Massachusetts. If Dr. Bowditch, as the 
result of his labors, can succeed in giving a new and more human turn 
to legislation on this subject, he will confer a thousand-fold greater 
benefit on the community to which he belongs than he would by dis- 
covering a cure for consumption. 



3. — Instinct : its Office in the Animal Kingdom, and its Relation to the 
higher Powers in Man. By P-. A. ChadboOkne, LL. D., Author 
of " Relation of Natural History," " Natural Theology," etc. New 
York : George P. Putnam and Sons. 1872. 

It is some praise to say of a book that it is in the channel of a great 
current of human thought, adding something to its stream, even if 
it be only froth and dead wood. This commendation we may give at 
the very outset of our study of Mr. Chadbourne's book. Now that all 
earnest students of nature have learned to look to the earth and the 
lower animals, rather than to the heavens and the gods, for the origin 
and history of man, all these questions called up by the title our author 
has chosen have come to be of the utmost value. That we have not 
a whole literature on animal psychology, as a consequence of Mr. 
Darwin's work, is due, not to the fact that students of that great ques- 
tion have failed to see the transcendent importance of its problems, but 
rather to the sense of the great difficulty in approaching the matter 
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from the point of view of the naturalist, with the means of the inves- 
tigator. In tracing the physical derivation of man, the knife, the 
microscope, and the chemist's tools, all give abundant tests for almost 
any opinion. The likeness which comes from essential identity of 
Structure can be easily discerned from the mere resemblances which 
arise from similarities of function. Where it is a question of physical 
seeing, men can soon be made of one mind ; but where the thing can 
only be inferred from its effects, when these effects may be the result 
of several conceivable causes, the investigator must doubt his methods 
and shrink from the work. There is no question, however, that the 
naturalist will be impelled by the stream to this difficult task of study- 
ing the mental phenomena of animals in the same way that he has 
studied their bodily parts and relations. The living thing is the real 
thing, and its life the greatest part of it. But when the trained student 
begins to work on these problems, he will accept certain conditions 
without which his work would be resultless. He will be sure to have 
some clear and decided opinion concerning the nature of the relation- 
ship between man and the lower animals. With this point in doubt, 
his studies will want the basis for the merest beginning. If he be con- 
vinced that there is a genetic connection between man and that which 
is below him, he is necessarily led to the hypothesis that the intellectual 
man is the product and extension of the mental faculties of the lower 
animals, as the physical man is the result of the devolopment of their 
structural characters. He may then assume with safety that the means 
of expression, as well as the internal states which they express, are 
likely to resemble each other throughout the series as closely as the 
forms and functions of organs do, and by this assumption get upon a 
path which, though beset with difficulties, is still a natural way. 

Professor Chadbourne has shown considerable talents, a real love of 
his work, and an ingenuous confidence in his own fitness for the task ; 
but when we look for that understanding of the needs and difficulties 
of the labor which must precede success, we look in vain. As the 
book is scarcely more than a literal report of a course of twelve 
Lowell Institute lectures, it is naturally far from being a systematic 
treatise. It is a matter of no small difficulty to pick out from the 
necessary and other confusion of the arrangement the opinions of the 
author on this, to his work, all-important question of the origin of man. 
As far as it can be made out, however, he is a disbeliever in Mr. 
Darwin's view ; he allows it, it is true, some efficacy, but evidently dis- 
believes that natural selection is the great differentiating power in 
nature. His point of view being essentially that of the older writers 
on the subject, there is little reason to hope for any novel results. Lest 
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there should be some risk of being led towards unheard-of things, he 
begins his work with the astounding statement that " questions of origin 
are proper subjects for investigation, but they have only an incidental 
bearing upon our present discussion." Having carefully cut himself 
off from the services which biology might render, the author naturally 
enough proceeds to reason by aid of those vague analogies which are 
so tempting to all who have not learned their worthlessness in the 
interpretation of nature. After showing the adaptations of structure 
to needs among plants, he asks us to believe that " the study of the 
instinct-like provisions in the growth of plants and animals will pre- 
pare us to understand that acknowledged instinct, in its lowest forms, 
simply carries the work of life one step further through volition than 
mere structure and function could possibly do." There is a pretty 
simile here, but with it come the seeds of great dangers in the work 
of reasoning on such questions. 

The first three chapters do little more than expand and illustrate 
this conception of the nature and place of instinct. In the closing 
part of the third we have some statements which will show the philo- 
sophical spirit, if we may use that term, in which the author approaches 
some of the great problems of biology, and the alacrity with which he 
shoulders them aside. He says, " The origination of organized beings 
through the direct agency of physical forces, and perpetual motion seem 
to us to stand on the same plane scientifically considered." 

The naturalist would not care to venture beyond this sentence ; but 
we must follow further, and see how other mysteries are illuminated 
by cheap rhetorical fireworks. For the mystery of reproduction we 
have an " artificer " in the egg who builds his best with the materials 
at hand, with the determination in any event to have the child properly 
like the parent. And so in the spirit, which is really polytheistic, 
though it passes for piety, each of the great series of consecutive events 
in organic nature has its contriver, builder, or ruler, — Greek deities 
with new names and sanctimonious faces. If the world gained when 
science took the spheres from the unsteady hands of a lot of heathen 
gods and gave them over to blind immutable law, then this spirit, in 
scientific works, is to be condemned, even if it find expression only in 
half-literal metaphors. 

In the seventh chapter we come up to a definition of instinct as 
" simply an impulse to a particular kind of voluntary action which the 
being needs to perform, as an individual or representative of a species ; 
but which he could not possibly learn to perform before he needs to 
act," — a definition which is good as far as it goes ; but not to leave well 
enough alone, he qualifies it at once by saying that instinct " includes 
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all the original ^impulses, excepting the appetites, and that knowl- 
edge and skill, with which animals are endowed, which experience 
may call into exercise, but which it cannot give." It is difficult to see 
what is left after this extraordinary subtraction has been made. The 
appetite demands, the volition orders the supply, and the inborn knowl- 
edge designates the source. Take away the first and last elements of 
the mental series and our author is left with a narrow text for the last 
half of his book. There is enough there, however, to awaken lively 
admiration. We learn " that the whole machinery of man's nature is 
so arranged that observation and study have always been demanded, 
and always will be demanded." This would make a Patagonian smile. 
It appears also that the comprehending power of the human mind may 
be " intellect, reason, or moral reason." 

The last two chapters are devoted principally to the consideration of 
the moral powers of man. He regards the belief in the supernatural 
as instructive, and makes an instinct of prayer and an instinct of wor- 
ship distinct from each other. He believes that the sense of accounta- 
bility to a supernatural being is an instinct, and in proof of their uni- 
versality appeals to the present condition of man, which seems rather 
a curious sort of proof. We are told that " all the wretchedness of the 
world comes from two things, from ignorance of the relations of acts to 
the great end of life, and that strange perverseness which leads men to 
choose against the sense of obligation." This is indeed a simplification 
of human ills ! 

The worst features of the book arise from the author's ignorance of 
the practical side of natural history, and from the domination which cer- 
tain " question-begging epithets," as Bentham called them, have estab- 
lished in his mind. If he had ever spent a month in observational work, 
say, studying a cage of monkeys, he would have got impressions which 
would have secured him against some of the most unsatisfactory results 
of his labor, but there is no evidence that he has ever patiently interro- 
gated any animal. Moreover, he has apparently never read the ." De- 
scent of Man," wherein we have the first considerable effort to apply 
the naturalist's methods to the study of the mental attributes of ani- 
mals. The methods and the results of his work are essentially allied 
to those which find a place by the side of Paley's Theology and 
Brougham on Instinct, — books belonging to an extinct period of bio- 
logical science. In the citation of evidence derived from the actions of 
animals, there is something to be praised, the cases are selected with 
unusual care. It is true that the exploded idea of the " mathematical " 
bee reappears, but the mess of sailor's yarns and other myths, which is 
to be expected when a book on instinct is to be made, does not offend 
us here. 
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"While we are compelled to regard the book as worthless, as far as 
its contributions to psychology or zoology are concerned, it has certain 
merits as a popular book ; it is rather attractively written, even to an 
excessive point of word-painting, is earnest, and fairer-minded than 
most books which have a purpose beyond the truth that inheres in the 
subject. 

4. — Mireio, a Provencal Poem. By Frederic Mistral. Trans- 
lated by Harriet W. Preston. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1872. pp. xx, 249. 

Miss Preston, already favorably known by her translations from 
Sainte-Beuve, deserves the thanks of all lovers of poetry for having 
given them not only a remarkably faithful, but a singularly agreeable 
version of a poem, which, with some great faults, more than makes 
up for them by its greater beauties. In the midst of a time which 
seems more and more inclined to confound the sensuous with the 
sensual, it is no small pleasure to meet with a poet who 

" Dallies with the innocence of love 
Like the old Age," 

and renews for us the enchantment of youth. We think highly of 
Miss Preston's translation, though we believe that maturer reflection 
would induce her to change her mind about " consonantal assonances." 
Any one who ever heard a rustic ballad-singer, even in this country, 
can hardly miss the conclusion that the earlier and imperfect assonance, 
as it appears in the Chanson de Roland, for example, could have all the 
effect of rhyme forced upon it by an emphatic prolongation of the vowel 
sound on which the assonance fell. How this is to be managed with 
consonants we find it hard to conceive. But we are bound to say that 
Miss Preston has indulged her whim sparingly. In general her lan- 
guage is sympathetic with the tone of sentiment, and her versification 
has the ease of original writing. One curious slip we have noticed, 

" He hath made with his own hand 
The sky, the sea, the mountains, and the land," 

of which the original is innocent. And we beg her on revision not to 
make a dissyllable of dieu, and to correct here and there the accentua- 
tion of her proper names. We should not point out such slight faults, if 
we had not a very sincere feeling of her general excellence as a trans- 
lator. We cannot agree with her in thinking Mireio " the most 
original poem of modern times," nor in believing that the author " dis- 
carded all classical models," unless, indeed, she mean French classical. 



